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THE    FRUIT  SITUATION 
(Apples  and  Grapes) 


Summary 


^epiiosatiuc  or 


The  current  is^ne  of  The  Fruit  Situation  is  devoted  to  apples  and 

grapes. 

Apples :     Following  one  of  the  .smallest  crops  on  record,  the  1937 


increase  in  the  total  crop  over  the  average  is  due  entirely  to  heavy  pro- 
duction in  the  Central  and  Atlantic  Coast  States,    Production  in  the  Vfestern 
States  is  about  the  same  as  the  1931-35  average.    Domestic  demand,  hovrever, 
is  expected  to  be  better  than  for  any  year  since  1930-31,  and  some  improve- 
ment is  also  expected  in  foreign  demand.    Present  prices  of  apples  are  below 
those  of  1936  and  i-t  .is  probable  they  will  continue  so  during  the  entire 
season.     It  is  expected,  however,  that  prices  will  average  a  little  higher 
than  in  1935.    Even  with  lower  prices  than  last  year,  the  larger  volume  of 
apple  sales  this  year  probably  will  bring  a  larger  gross  cash  income  to 
growers  than  in  1936  and  the  largest  since  1930, 

Granes:     The  1937  grape  crop  in  California  is  indicated  to  be  the 
largest  si  ;  ce  19£8  and  production  of  grapes  in  the  other  producing  regions 
is  above  y.vnrage.    Partially  offsetting  the  larger  crop  of  grapes  this  year 
are  smaller  stocks  of  raisins,  wine,  and  brandy.     Demand  for  grapes  and  grape 
products  is  much  improved  over  last  year,-  and  will  largely  offset  the  effect 
on  prices  of  the  large  grape  supplies,  so  that  prices  may  average  only 
slightly  below  those  of  last  year.     If  this  year's  large  crop  can  be  dis- 
posed of  at  prices  near  those  of  1936,  gross  cash  income  to  growers  may  be 
from  15  to  20  percent  above  that  of  1936  and  the  largest  since  1929. 


apple  crop  is  indicated  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  past  decade.  The 
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THE  APPLE  SITUATION 

BACKGPOmJD .  -  Apple  production  fluctuates  ?;idely  from 
year  to  year  and,  .parti cularl;^    "luring-  ••'^e  past  10  or  12 
years  (see  figure  1).  large  ard  small  '.rops  have  occurred 
alternately  with.marl'ed  refuleiity.    SiixCe  1920  th^re  has 
been  no  marked  trend  in  apple  production,  v/hich  averaged 
about  160  million  bushels  from  1920-21  to  1936-37,  al- 
though during  the  sane  period  the  number  of  apple  trees 
■  was  reduced  35  to  40  percent  (figure  2).    This  reduction 
in  tree  numbers  was  not  accompanied  by  a  material  de- 
crease in  production  because  of  a  marked  increase  in  total 
yield  per  bearing  tree. 

Supply.     Second  largest  in  10  years 

Following  one  of  the-  smallest  crops  on  record,  the  1937  apple  crop  is 
indicated  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  past  decade.    Based  on  conditions  as 
of  September  1,  the  total  United  States  ciop  is  indicated  at  2^4  million  bush- 
els, which  is  more  than  one-fourth  larger  than  the  1931r- 55 .  a-vo' 'oge  production 
and  almost  three-fourths  larger  than  the  1936  crop.    The  increase  in  the  total 
1937  crop  over  the  average  is.,  due  ent"'. rely  to  heavy  production  in  the  Central 
and  Atlantic  Coast  States,  as  production  in  the  'Western  States  is  about 
average  l/. 

Table  1.-    Apples:     Production  by  regions,  average  1931-35,  annual 


1936  and 

1937 

Region 

Ave  rage 
1931-35 

:  1936 

!  Indicated 
!  1937 

:  1937  as 
: percent age 
:of  average 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Percent 

North  Atlantic  1/   

41,480 

29 ,011 

54,180 

130.6 

South  Atlantic  2/   

26,945 

19,935 

39,029 

144.8 

Total  Atlantic   

68,425 

48,946 

93,209 

136.2 

North  Central  3_/   

32,809 

17,593 

46,987 

143.2 

South  Central  4/   

7,265 

3,214 

11,131 

153.2 

Total  Central   

40,074 

20,807 

55,118 

145.0 

Rocky  Mountain  5/   

7/  8,504 

6,581 

8,720 

102.5 

Pacific  Coast  b/  

7/  43,905 

41,172 

44,272 

100.8 

Total  ViJe stern   

52,409 

47,753 

52  992 

irp.l 

Total  United  States   

160,909 

117,506 

204,319 

127.0 

1/  Maine,  Nevi  Hampshire ,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.        2/  Delaware,  Maryland,  "Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,     Georgia.     3/  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Llichigan, 
V/isconsin,  Minnesota,  Iov;a,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
4/  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi-,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas 
5/  Montana,  Idaho,  VJyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada.    _6/  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California.    _7/  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 

TT  See  footnotes  to  table  1  for  States  included  in  these  groups. 


Apples:  Total  U.S.  Production  and  Production 
with  Average  Growing  Conditions,  1909  to  Date 


1909  '15  '20  '25  '30  '35 


«  ESTIMATED  ON  BASIS  OF  AVERAGE  GROWING  CONDITIONS 

U. S. DEPARTMENT  OF  AGBICULTURE  NEG.29501-B       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

FlOURE  I 


Apples:  Number  of  Trees  and  Average  Yield 
Per  Tree*,  1909  to  Date 


TREES 

(MILLIONS) 


200  - 


160  - 


120  - 


80  h=. 


Yield  per  tree  with 
average  growing 
conditions  * 

\ 


Yield  per  tree  * 


J  \  L_J 


BUSHELS 
PER  TREE 


2.00 


1.60 


1.20 


.80 


1909  '14   '19    '24   '29   1909  '14    '19   '24    '29  '34 

*FiVE-YEAR  AVERAGE  CENTERED 


us  DEPARTMENTOF  AGRICULTURE 


NEe.29500-B      BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  2 
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Production  in  Atlantic  Coast  States 

Total  production  of  apples  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  is  indicated  at 
more  than  93  million  bushels.     This  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  small  crop 
of  1936  and  more  than  one-third  larger- than  average.    Exceptionally  large  crops 
are  in  prospect  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  the 
principal  producing  States  of  this  region,  and  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  remain- 
ing States  the  indicated  1937  production  is  considerably  above  average. 

Production  in  Central  States 

The  1937  apple  crop  in  the  Central  States  is  indicated  at  58  million 
bushels , which  is  almost  3  times  as  large  as  last  year's  small  crop  and  nearly 
half  again  as  large  as  the  1931-35  average.    As  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States, 
all  of  the  principal  producing  States  and  most  of  the  other  States  in  this 
region  have  large  crops  in  prospect.    The  5  States,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Kentucky,  had  an  average  total  production  of  27  million  bushels 
during  the  5-year,  period  1931-35.     This  year's  prospective  crop  in  these  States 
is  42  million  bushels. 

Production  in  Western  States 

In  the  Western  States  this  year's  crop  is  indicated  at  53  million  bush- 
els, only  1  percent  above  the  1931-35  average,  but  11  percent  larger  than  the 
1936  crop.     Prospective  production  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  slightly  below 
average,  but  the  crop  in  Idaho  is  slightly  above  average  and  that  in  California 
about  12  percent  higher. 

Movement,  of  apples  to  market 

The  total  of  carlot  shipments  of  apples  for  the  1937  season  through 
September  11  is  slightly  less  than  the  total  for  the  like  period  of  1936.  Car- 
lot  shipments  from  the  Central  and  Atlantic  Coast  States  have  been  heavier  than 
a  year  ago,  but  the  increase  has  been  more  than  offset  by  smaller  shipments  thus 
far  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Relatively  small  shipments  to  date  from.  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  are  due  largely         to  a  late  season. 

Carlot  shipments  cannot  be  taken  as  an  entirely  reliable  indication  of 
the  total  movement  of  apples  to  market,  particularly  from  producing  regions  rela- 
tively close  to  consuming  centers,  because  of  the  considerable  increase  in  truck 
shipments  during  recent  years.     In  1930,  22  percent  of  the  apples  marketed  in  4 
important  terminal  markets  were  shipped  by  truck.     Five  years  later  the  per- 
centage of  truck  shipments  to  the  same  4  markets  had  increased  to  42  percent. 
Figures  are  not  available  on  total  truck  shipments,  but  it  is  likely  that  the 
volume  of  apples  moved  by  truck  this  year  is  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
Consequently,  total  movement  of  apples  to  market  thus'  far  this  season,  has 
probably  been  greater  than  indicated  by  carlot  shipments. 
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Production  of  other  fruits 

Large  supplies  of  all  deciduous  fru.it s  are  in  prospect  this  year. 
The  peach  crop  is  above  average;   the  pear  crop  is  of  record  size;  and  the 
grarje  crop  is  the  largest  in  9  years.    T"/.e  extent  to  which  these  other 
fruits  compete  with  apples  is  not  kriO-.m,  uut  undoubtedly  they  are  a  factor 
of  some  ir.Tportance, 

Demands  Very  Promising 

Cons-omer  buying  power  this  year  is  much  improved  over  that  of 
last  season,  and  the  domestic  demand  for  apT^les  is  expected  to  "be  better 
than  for  any  year  since  1930-31. 

Table  2  gives  the  monthly  indexes  of  nonngri cultural  income,  v/hich 
reflect  changes  in  consumer  buying  .povrer.     The  April- to-March  average  of 
monthly  indexes  of  income  has  been  taken  to  represent  the  level  of  demand 
during  Coich  apple  marketing  season,  since  there  is  apparently  som.e  lag  in 
translating  changes  in  income  into  choxigos  in  demand  for  apples.  This 
procedure  also  centers  the  average  a,t  the  time  of  heaviest  shipment  of 
apples  to  market.     If  the  index  of  n  onagri  cultural  inco:ne  remains  near  the 
July  figure  of  97.6  for  the  remainder  of  1937,'  as  now  seem.s  likely,  the 
April- to-March  average  this  season  will  be  a.bout  97  percent  of  the  1924-29 
averc^ge.     This  would  be  about  8  percent  greater  than  the  average  of  last 
season  and  about  the  sajne  as  in  1930-31, 

Prices  and  Income  to  .Q-ro7;ers 

Prices  of  apples  this  season  to  date  ha.ve  averaged  considerably 
below  those  of  la.st  yea-r,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  cbntinuB  below 
the  1936  prices  during  the  rem.ainder  of  the  season.     The  im.provement  in 
demand  over  last  yea.r  will  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  effect  of  the 
exceptaonadly  large  supplies,  and  lower  average  prices  than  last  year  will 
result  for  growers  in  all  producing  areas.     It' is  probable,  however,  that 
prices  will  average  a  little  higher  thaji  in  1935,  when  the  crop  v/as  smaller 
but  demand  conditions  were  m-ach  less  favorable.    The  volume  of  apples 
which  v;ill  be  sold  this  year,  however,  will  be  so  large  that,  despite  lovrer 
prices,  the  gross  cash  income  to  apple  growers  \7ill  probably  be  a  little 
larger  than  in  1936  and  the  largest  since  1930. 

The  15th  of  the  month  aver-ge  prices  received  by  growers  in  Jmie 
and  July  (the  first  2  months  of  the  marketing  season)  were  higher  this 
year  than  last.    The  explanation  is-  tv/ofold.     In  the  first  place,  the 
season  was  late  rmd  the  volume  of  new  apples  wa.s  small  during  June  and 
early  July.     Secondly,  prices  of  old  apples  at  the  end  of  the  1936-37 
season  were  very  high,  and  since  old  apples  are  not  entirely  disposed  of 
until  in  July  their  prices  would  affect  the  average  fa.m  price  in  the  first 
2  months  of  the  new  marketing  season.    In  August,  however,  when  supplies 
were  hoa.vier,  the  average  price  to  growers  this  year  fell  below  that  of 
1936,    In  terminal  markets  prices  of  all  varieties  averaged  considerably 
lower  during  the  first  half  of  September  this  year  thaJi  a  year  ago,  but 
in  most  cases  were  higher  than  in  September  1935, 
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Table  3. -Apples,  eastern:     L.C.L.  price  per  bushel,  ITew  York,  by  months, 

•   '       1932-33  to- 1937-S8- 


Variety 


s.nd. 

1    S  Gp  t  •  J 

Oct.  • 

Nov.  : 

Vipr  • 

iT  PTl  -  • 

i'eb.  • 

Mar .  ! 

Aor.  : 

Mrv  • 

Av  • 

season 

:  Dol  • 

Pol. 

Del. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

"ppTT"" 

"  Poi7~ 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Wenlthv 

1932-33 

:  .31 

.92 

.  86 

1933-34 

:      .  93 

1.00 

.96 

1934-35 

:  1.21 

1.37 

1,29 

1935-36 

.68 

.79 

.74 

1936-37 

;  1.16 

1.28 

1.22 

1937-38 

:l/  .86 

Mcintosh: 

(it.  Y.  State) 

1932-53  : 

:  1.06 

1.13. 

1.18 

1.10 

1.15 

1.13 

1. 25 

l,o3 

1.19 

1933-34  ; 

1.10 

1.15 

1.37 

1,46 

1.51 

1.60 

1.70 

1.97 



1.48 

1934-35 

:  1.61 

1.95 

2.05 

1.98 

1.88 

1.98 

1.65 

1.51 

1.95 

1.85 

1935-36  ! 

.98 

1.08 

1.34 

1.27 

1.51 

1.27 

1.45 

1.48 

1.28 

1936-37 

.  1.50 

•1.'65 

1.99 

1.92 

1.88 

2.03 

2.33 

2,50 

2. 85 

2.09 

1937-38  : 

1/1.35 

Greening:  2/ ; 

3/1.27 

1932-33  : 

.72 

.76 

.78 

,71 

.75 

.93 



.85 

1933-34  ; 

.98 

1.03 

1.21 

1.18 

1.34 

1. 55 



1.22 

1934-35  : 

1.13 

1.11 

1.30 

1.23 

1.23 

1.21.. 

1.2s 

1,24 



1.22 

1935-36 

:  .79 

.73 

1.01 

1.07 

1.01 

1.12 

1.02 

.96 

1936-37 

:  1.09 

1.19 

1.36 

1.33 

1.31 

1.39 

1.68 

— 



1.34 

1937-38  : 

1/  .78 

Baldwin: 

3/.  85 

1932-33  ; 

3/.  72 

1.08 

1.11 

1.09 

1.02 

.98 

1933-34 

.83 

.85 

.84 

.89 

1.04 

1.30 

■  1.55 

l.'i-i 

1.06 

1934-35  ! 

■  1.13 

1.53" 

"1:^4 

1.42 

1.41 

1.  53 

1.38 

1935-35  ; 

.61 

.72 

.93 

.95 

.97 

.89 

.99 

1.02 

,88 

1936-37  ; 

1.06 

1.18 

1.34 

1,39 

1.49 

1.70 

•  2.04 

2.12 

1.54 

1937-38 


1/    Averac;e  through  September  11. 

2/  Includes  Kiode  Islond  G-reening  and  ITorthwestem  G-reening. 
3/    Less  than  10  quotations. 
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Larger  Exports  Anticipated 

A  much  larger  volume  of  apples  will  "be  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  European  countries,  chiefly  England  and  France,   this  year  than 
in  the  1936-37  season.     The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  prospective 
large  domestic  crop  and  low  prices  compared  with  last  year.  Ordinarily 
the  volume  of  apple  exports,  particularly  of  fresh  apples,  is  largely 
dependent  on  domestic  supply  and  demand  conditions. 


Table  6. -Apples: 

Done^iti  c 

ex"oorts  from 

the  United 

States , 

1927- 

28  to  1936-37 

Canned 

:      Dried  : 

Percentage 

Year 

:        Fresh  : 

in  terms 

:  in  terras  : 

Total  : 

of 

of  fresh 

:  of  fresh  : 

production 

:      1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  "bushels 

"bushels 

hushels 

"bushels 

Percent 

1926-27  ... 

:  21,292 

575 

4,764 

26,731 

11.6 

1927-28  .  . .; 

9,430 

573 

3,165 

13,168 

11,4 

1928-29  ... 

:        21 , 042 

1,151 

7,295 

29,488 

16.6 

1929-30   

10,279 

836 

3,466 

14,581 

■  10.8 

1930-31  ... 

:  20,340 

640 

5,559 

26,539 

16.9 

1931-32  ...! 

18,030 

695 

4,602 

23,327 

11.4 

1932-33  ...I 

13,754 

748 

5,690 

20,192 

13.8 

1933-34 

12,261 

439 

6,297 

18,997 

12.8 

1934-35 

8,062 

561 

3,571 

12,194 

9.7 

1935-36 

12,239 

900 

5,032 

18,171 

10.2 

1936-37 

6,284 

503 

3,103 

9,890 

8.4 

Prospects  for  apple  production  in  most  European  countries  point  to 
smaller  crops  t'han  last  year.     This  fact,  coupled  with  improved  demand 
conditions  in  many  countries,  should  mean  a  somewhat , "better  foreign  demand 
for  Americaji  apples  this  season  than  in  1936-37.     In  England  the  apple  crop 
is  much  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  "but  the  effect  on  United  States  exports 
of  fhis  situation  may  "be  partially  offset  "by  a  relatively  large  Cojiadian 
crop.     T"he  apple  crop  in  France  is  also  smaller  t'nan  a  year  ago.    In  add- 
ition, the  French  import  license  tax  on  apples  has  been  reduced  50  percent, 
which  may  encourage  imports  of  American  apples.    Prospects  for  apple  exports 
to  Germany  are  not  good.    Germany's  foreign  trade  policy  in  recent  years 
has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  reduction  in  the  volume  of  t"hat  country' s 
international  trade,  and  "has  "been  particularly  unfavorable  to  agricultural 
products  of  the  United  States. 
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Tatle  7--  Apples:     Production,  value  and  Txeighted  average  farm  price  "by 

regions,  1919-55 
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Value 

"  dolls. 
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30,780 

-7-7      0,  "7  )  I 

37,034 
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5°,  771. 
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Price 

JJoiis, 

1 .  21 

.96 

1 . 10 

1.23 

1  0)1 
1 .  c:4 
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1      7  R 

1  PI 
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8,694 

40,97'^ 

n  RO  koli 

Prod. 

1,000  ba. 

41 , 837 

IS, 422 
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32, 280 

Ri    T  on 

•TT_  T  ^ 

Value 

"  dolls.. 

52,533 

20, 561 

73.144 

39 , 661 

12,084 

51,745 

65,789 

19^,678 

Price 

T  0 

Dolls . 

1.26 

1.12 

1.21 

1.23 

1-39 

1 .  2o 

1.  29 

n  oC 

l:;2b 
Prod. 

1,000  Tdu 

61,181 

45,723 

106,904 

44,96s 

l4,724 

59,692 

63,060 

229,656 

Value 

"  dolls. 

53,389 

32,094 

85,983 

44,845 

13,627 

58,472 

59,293 

203,748 

Price 

Dolls. 

.88 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

.93 

.98 

.95 

.90 

1927 

3,286 

24,988 

47,153 

115,708 

Prod. 

1,000  bii. 

27,694 

15,873 

43,567. 

21,702 

Value 

"  doll& 

Ui , oUU 

21,903 

62,947 

32,762 

5,02s 

37,790 

61,045 

161,722 

Price 

Dolls. 

1.U8 

1.38 

1.44 

1.51 

1.53 

1.51 

1.29 

Cont  inued 
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TalDle  7'-  Apples:    Production,  value  and  rreighted  average  farm  price  "by 

regions,  I919-35  Cont'd, 


Atlantic  Coast 

states 

:          Central  States  : 

"s stern  _ 

Total 

:  Forth 

Year 

•  Unit 

iJorth 

:  South 

\  Total 

■  South 

•  Total ' 

States 

United 

Atlantic  .'Atlantic 

.'  Central 

: Central 

States 

1928 

Prod. 

1,000  iDu. 

36,723 

3--  ,  686 

70 ,  Ub9 

29,009 

lO.oUo 

39,oU9 

63,295 

177,313 

Value  , 

"  dolls. 

■  ^^7.937 

29,959 

77, 396 

3^,759 

12,205 

U6,96U 

67, 519 

192,379 

Price  . 

Dolls. 

1.30 

.S9 

1.11 

1.20 

1.22 

1.20 

.99 

1.08 

1929 

55,262 

23,0  56 
Ui,538 

51,76U 

Prod. 

1,000  l3u. 

30,207 

25,05^ 

22,835 

5,231 

135,092 

Value 

"  dolls. 

U6,3S5 

30,1+32 

76,817 

3U,381 

7,157 

68,981 

137,336 

Price  . 

Dolls. 

1. 5U 

1.21 

1.39 

1.51 

1.37 

i.^:S 

1.33 

1-39 

1930 

Prod. 

1,000  "bu.  . 

^9,096 

IS, 380 

67,976 

19,885' 

U,570 

2U,U55 

6U,186 

156,617 

Value 

"  dolls.  ' 

U9,9U9 

20 ,  U20 

70,  369 

26,269 

6,279 

32,5^3 

57,193 

160,115 

Price 

Dolls. 

1.02 

1.08 

i.oU 

1.32 

1.37 

1.33 

.39 

1.02 

1931 

6U,USU 

53, 36U 

205, U03 

Prod. 

1,000  Tdu. 

U2,Ull 

U5,lUU 

87,555 

51,65^ 

12,830 

Value 

"  dolls. 

•  3^,^71 

22 ,  U87 

56,  i^^^S 

31,239 

9,599 

ll0,8SS 

35,829 

133.275 

Price 

Dolls. 

.80 

.  50 

*  J 

.61 

.75 

.63 

.10 

.65 

1T^2 

2-3,876 

lU6,8U9 

Prod. 

1,000  "bu. 

U9,212 

16,9!]^ 

66, 160 

21, 9 Us 

•  3,928 

5U,813 

Valu<? 

"  dolls. 

32,035 

10,983 

U3,018 

15, 30U 

3,012 

IS, 316 

27  291 

88  6?5 

Price  ' 

Dolls. 

.65 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.77 

.71 

.5U 

.60 

J  J  J  " 

iU8,657 

Prod. 

1 . 000  "bu.  . 

!40,0gU 

23,227 

6"^  "^1] 

27,070 

8,105 

35,175 

50  171 

5  -L.  1  -1- 

Value  " ' 

"  dolls. 

35,299 

16,617 

52,  516 

22,273 

6,769 

29,0U2 

31,098 

112,656 

Price  . 

Dolls. 

.90 

.72 

.82 

.SU 

.83 

.68 

.78 

I93U 

Prod.  . 

I,n00  l)u. 

29,95^ 

18,37)4 

Us, 823 
U9 , UU2 

20,969 

5,825 

26,79^ 

50,097 

125.719 

Value 

"  dolls. 

32,^72 

16.970 

21,100 

5,336 

26,U36 

36,523 

112, Uoi 

Price 

Dolls. 

1.08 

.90 

.  1.01 

1.01 

.92 

.99 

•  13 

.88 

1935 

177,916 

Prod. 

1,000  "bu. 

^5,7^2 

30,531 

76,273 

1^2,  Uo  7 

5,635 

U8,oU2 

53,601 

Value 

"  dolls. 

38,1814 

21,39s 

60,082 

30,575 

5,iUU 

35,719 

29 , 602 

125, U03 

Price 

Dolls. 

.83 

.72 

.79 

.72 

.91 

.7^ 

.  60 

.71 

1936 

^7,753 

117,506 

Prod. 

1,000  t)u. 

:  29,011 

19,935 

U3,9U6 

17,593 

3,2lU 

20,807 

Value 

"  dolls. 

.  3U,008 

19,722 

20,017 

3,73^ 

23.751 

39,U0P) 

116,886 

Price 

Dolls. 

:  1.17 

.99 

1.10 

i.iU 

1.16 

l.lU 

.325 

.93 

1937 

20U,319 

Prod. 

:  1,000  "bu. 

:  5^,180 

39,029 

93,209 

U6,987 

11,131 

53,118 

52,992 
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THE  GRAPE  SITUATIOIT  ' 

BACKGROUITO.-     California  pro^^uces  iDotwoen  85  and  90 
percent  of  the  total  grapes  r';.iscd  '.n  the  United 
States.     Bearing  acrearje  of  ."rapes  in  California  in- 
creased rapidly  during-  tho  early  1920' s,  reachinjj 
a  peak  in  1926.     Since  then,  "bearinf-  acreace  has 
declined  each  year,  "but  the  rate  of  decline  since 
1933,  v;hen  the  prohibition  amendment  v/as  repealed, 
has  heen  rather  slov/.     Production  follov-ed  a  dovm- 
ward  trend  from  1927  to  1933,  "but  since  1933  the 
trend  seems  to  'he  slightly  upward,   (figure  4). 

Of  the  remaining  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  United  States  grape  crop  ahout  four-.fifths 
are  produced  in  the  following  six  States  .(arranged 
in  order  of  importance):     Nc'-7  York,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  Production 
of  the  "balance  of  the  crop  is  divi.dcd  amon:-.  the 
remaining  41  States.     There  has  "been  no  pronounced 
trend  in  production  of  grapes  in  the  principal  pro- 
ducing regions  outside  of  Crlifornia,  although,  as 
in  Co.lifornia,  crops  fluctuate  rather  v/idely  in 
size  from  year  to  year.  .  •  ■  . 

SuTJ'oly ;  Products  in  California  Near  Record 

Based  on ■  Septem"ber  1  conditions,   the  1937  grape  crop  in  California  is 
indicated  to  ""oe  the  largest  in  the  past  9  years,  and  except  for  the  crops 
in  1927  and  1928,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Str'te.     With  present 
"bearing  acrear',e  a"bout  one-fifth  less  than  in  1927  and  1926,  the  average  yield 
this  year  is  the  highest  on  record.     The  total  crop  is  indicated  at  2,262,000 
tons,  compared  with  1,714,000  tons  in  1936  and  the  1931-35  average  of  1,760,000. 

Ta'ble  8.-  Grapes:    Production  "by  regions,  average  1931-35,  annual 

1936  and  1937 


Regions 


Average 
1931-35  1/ 


1936 


Indicated 
1937 


1937  as 
"oerccntage 


California: 

Raisin  varieties 
Ta'ble  varieties  . 
VJine  varieties  .  . 


Total  other  Stntes: 
North  Atlantic  . 
South  Atlantic  . 
North  Central  . . 
South  Central  . . 
"Western,  excluding  Calif. 

Total  United  St-tes  . . 


Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Percent 

1,760,000 

1,714,000 

2,262,000 

128.5 

1,018,400 

918,000 

1,343.000 

131.9 

307 , 400 

324,000 

366,000 

119.1 

434, 200 

472,000 

553,000 

127,4 

292,394 

202,460 

312,170 

106.8 

109, 318 

71,780 

119,740 

109.5 

16,578 

18,840 

20,340 

122. 7 

132,038 

83,590 

134,940 

102.2 

23,114 

17,390 

26,860 

116.2 

11,346 

10, 860 

10.290 

90.7 

2,052, 594 

1,916,460 

2,574,170 

125.4 

ly     Includes  quantities  unliarvested  on  account  of  market  conditions. 
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Tlie  greatest  increase  over  the  crop  of  last  year  and  the  averare 
occurred  in  the  production  of  raisin  varietif;L',  v/hicb  usiiall;/  constitute  from 
55  to  60  percent  of  the  total.     Indicated  production  of  these  varieties  is 
almost  one- third  rreater  than  the  1931-35  average.     The  pro.^uction  of  wine 
varieties,  usually  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  crop,  is  indicated  at  27  per- 
cent more  than  averarje,  while  the  crop  of  table  varieties,  which  constitute 
the  remainder  of  California  production,  is  indicated  at  19  percent  ahove 
avera/i,e. 

Partially  offsetting  the  lar^'e  crop  of  grapes  this  year  are  s.aallcr 
stocks  of  certain  grape  products.     Estimates  "by  the  trade  indicate  that  stocks 
of  old  raisin:,  in  California  on  Septemoer  1  v/ere  no  more  than  40,000  tons,  com- 
pared v/ith  aioproximately  60,000  tons  at  the  "beginning  of  the  1936-37  season. 
Total  stocks  of  wine  on  hand  June  30  this  year  were  ahout  13  percent  Grrialler 
than  those  of  a  year  ago.     If  the  present  uiov;ard  trend  in  wine  consumption,  as 
indicated  "by  tax-paid  withdrav/als  (tohle  10),  continues  during  the  next  year, 
as  now  seems  prohahle  though  the  rate  of  increase  may  "be  less,  this  decrease 
in  stocks  "becomes  even  more  significant.     Stocks  of  "brandy  on  J-uie  30,  19  37, 
were  a'oout  10  percent  smaller  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 


Tahle  9.-  Still  Uinc:     Stocks  on  hand  June  30,  by  grades,  1334-37  1/ 


Year 

1^0 1  over  14 
percent 

:     Over  14  and 
:     not  over  21 
:  percent 

:     Over  21  and  : 
;    not  over  24  : 
:     percent  : 

Total 

1,000  ,c:als. 

1,000  gals. 

1.000  .-als. 

1,000  gals. 

1934   

30 , 504 

18,774 

390 

50,168 

1935   

32,868 

23, 160 

436 

56,464 

1935   

31 , 449 

45,070 

' 1 , 027 

73 , 546 

1937  ly.. 

25,000 

41 , 500 

800 

53,300 

ly    Preliminary,  subject  to  revision. 


Table  10.-  Still  \7ine:     Tax  paid  withdrawals  by  alcoholic  classification, 

1933-34  to  1936-37 


Fi  sca.l 
.-ear 

Under 
14  percent  alcohol 

:         Over  : 
;14  r)ercent  alcohol: 

Total 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

1933-34 

5,053,259 

9,472,419 

14,525,688 

1934-35 

July- Dec. 

6,408,107 

11,715,125 

18,123,232  . 

Jan, -June  , 

5,732,485 

11,544,583 

17,277,168 

1935-36  J 

July- Dec,  < 

8,726,868 

15,555,875 

25,392,744 

Jan. -June  ; 

7,057,700 

15,023,950 

22,031,650 

1935-37  ; 

July- Dec, 

11,436,442 

22,641,332 

34,077,774 
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■    ■  Production  Varies  in  Other  States  ■ 

The  total  production  of  grapes  for  1937. outside  of  California,  was 
indicated  on  September  1  at  312,170  tons,  compared  with  202,460  tons  in  1936, 
and  the  1931-35  average  of  292,394  tons.     Grape  prospects  are  much  "better 
than  last  year  "but  "below  average  in  Nov;  York,  Pennsylvania,  a.nd  Uichi/:;;an. 
Indications  point  to  a  very  large  crop  in  Ohio  and  to  a'bove  average  crops  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Demand  and  Utilization  of  1937  Crop 

Consumer  buying  power  Is  much  improved  over  that  of  a 'year  ago,  and 
it  is  likely  to  remain  near  present  levels,  at  least  during  the  remainder  of 
1937  and  the  early  part  of  1938.     2/    This  means  a  'oetter  demand  d^oring  the 
current  marketing  season  for  fresh  grapes  and  grape  products  than  in  the 
1936-37  season.  '  -     -  _ 

The  demand  for  grapes  on  the  part  of  raisin  packers  and  vintners  is 
expected  to  "be  better- this  season  than  last.     "Rising  f.o.b.  prices  for  raisins 
and  v/ine  have  resulted  in  a  fairly  profitable  season  for  raisin  packers  and 
vintners.     In.  addition,  consumption  of  comraercial- wine  in  the-United  States 
during  the  1936-37  season  appears  to  have  increased  about  25  percent  over  the 
preceding  year,  even  v;hile  wine  prices  were  rising."  3/ 

I'igiire  5  shov/s  graphically  the  estimated  utilization  of  California 
grapes  from  1927  to  1935.     In  view,  of  existing  conditions  of  demand,  supTjly, 
and  prices  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  1  million  tons  of 
California  grapes  will  be  dried  for  raisins  this  season;  about  .325,000  tons 
will  be  used  fresh  as  table  stock;  and  ap'oroximately  200,000  will- be.  used  as 
juice  stock  in  private  homes.     This  v/ould  leave  approximately  735,000  tons  to 
be  crushed  by  commercial  wineries,  and  indications  are  that  sufficient  empty 
cooperate  will  be  ava.ilable  to  a.ccommodate  more  than  900,000  tons  of  grapes. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the  eastern  gra-oo  crop  is  ordinarily  used  by 
comm.ercial  concerns  for  mailing  wine  and  about  the  same  percent  for  ujif ermented 
grape  juice.     Allowing  for  small  quantities  used  by  coiTir.iercial  preserving 
companies,  we  may  conclude  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  total  grape 
crop  in  the  other  States,  excluding  California,  is , ordinarily  used  fresh  in 
private  homes.     Consuraer  buyin;  pov/er  is  of  "orimary  importance,  therefore, 
as  directly  affecting  the  demand  for  grapes  in  these  States. 


2/     See  discussion  of  demand  under  section  on  apples,  page  6, 

3/     Q;aoted  from  California  Grape  Market  Situation  as  o-f  July  21,  1937,  by 

S.         Shear,   Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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Prices  and  Incnno  to  Growers 

California  grapes 

It  is  likely  that  the  inprovenont  in  dci.iand  v/ill  largely  cffsot  the 
effect  of  larger  supplies,  and  the  avor.age  price  to  growers  of  all  California 
grapes  conbincd  this  year  nr.y  be  only  slightly  lov;er  than  that  '■f  last  year. 
Fror.i  the  standpoint  of  incoLie  to  growers  the  outlo'-'k  this  year  is  extrecely 
favorable.     If  this  year's  large  crop  of  Calif '"rnia  grapes  can  be  disp^-^sod  of 
at  prices  not  greatly  lower  than  those  ^f  last  year,   gross  cash  incor.ie  to 
growers  r.uay  be  fro;:.  15  to  20  percent  above  that  of  193^  and  the  largest  since 
1929. 

Prices  of  early  shipuents  of  California  grapes  in  general  have  been 
sonewho.t  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ag^.     (See  t.ablc  11.)     This  has  been  at 
least  partly  due  to  the  late  season  and  c--nsequcnt  lighter  shipncnts  thus 
far.     It  is  not  expected  that  either  market  prices  or  f.o.b.  prices  will 
continue  throughout  the  season  at  higher  levels  tha.n  obtained  in  1936. 


To.blo  11,-    Grapes:     Auction  prices  per  lug,  Mow  York,   and  f.o.b.  cash 
track  prices,   specified  periods,  1936  and  1937 


1.936 

1937__. 

Vari  oty 

:  Aug . 

.-Aug.": 

Aug. 

Sept. 

.:  Sept. 

•  Aug. 

:  Aug . 

:Aug. 

:  S  ep  t . 

:  Sept 

.  15  . 

:    22  : 

29  : 

.5, 

2  J 

:  _21_ 

:  2_8  _ 

.L_4_  . 

:  11 

"DoI. 

D-1. 

Dol. 

Do'l.  ' 

Dol. 

Pol. 

Dol . 

Dol. 

"  Do'l 

Auction  prices  per 

lug. 

York 

Seedless  ; 

1.37 

1.37 

1.26 

1.29 

1.37 

1.63 

1.28 

"1  .~45 

1.67 

1.60 

Alicante 

1.16 

1.00 

.92 

.90 

.92 

1.48 

1.29 

1.08 

F. 

0  .b . 

cash 

track  price 

per 

lug 

Seedless 

.75 

.72 

.70 

.71 

.83 

.74 

.70 

.71 

.70 

F. 

o.b. 

cash 

track  I 

jrico 

,  bulk  per 

ton 

Zinfoaidel  : 

32.92  33*33 

40,00 

44.58 

32.92 

34.38 

43.75 

Season  to 
Septeober  _11_ 

Dol.  Dol. 


1.58  1.75 
.94  1.15 


Grapes  in  other  States 

As  in  the  case  of  California  grapes,  prices  of  grapes  fron  other  pro- 
ducing regions  arc  expected  to  be  only  slightly  below  the  relo.tively  good 
prices  of  last  year.     The  inprovonent  in  der/.and  seens  sufficient  to  offset 
largely  the  effect  of  larger  supplies.     If  prices  do  average  near  those  of 
la^t  year,  this  year's  largo  crop  will  bring  a  gross  cash  incoi:;e  to  grcv/ers 
larger  than  that  of  last  year  and  considerably  above  that  of  any  of  the 
depression  years. 
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Table  14.-  Grapes,  Concord:     livorv.re  l.c.l.  price  per  12-quart 

basket,  specified  uc^rkets,  by  Str.tc  of  ^ritjin,  October  1927-36 


Price  of  New  York  Concords  o.t- 


Season  s 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


Br-ston 
Cents 

56 
60 
50 
57 

32 
38 
43 
37 
56 


Nov; 
_Ynrk 

Cents 

61 
54 
54 
51 
36 
31 
35 
41 
33 
.  50 


P hi  lade  1- 
_p  hi.a 
Cents 

64 

49 
51 
54 
34 
31 
36 
43 
32 
59 


Pitts- 
burgh 

Cents 

64 
51 
48 
48 

29 
24 
29 

36 

27 
52 


:Price  rf  liichigan  Conc_ords  at 
:  :  Liinne-  : 

^Chicago.  apolis_ 

Cents  Cents 


St, Louis 
Cents 


55 
44 
41 
41 
32 
18 
26 
31 
23 
48 


76 

59 
56 
53 
44 
26 

36 

33 
5I1 


65 
53 
49 
56 
42 
23 
31 
35 
27 
55 


Crop 
year 


Table  12,-  California  fariu  price  cf  grapes  by  classes,  1919-36 

:  Raisin  varieties 


All 


Win( 


Table 


variot  ies  ;  varieties  :  varieties ;  Marketed  fresh^:  

  price  per  fresh  ton           _  _  _ 

Dollars      D'^llars        Dollars     D^'llars  Dollars 


Dried 


Per  dry  ton 


Dcllars 


1919 

55 

50 

75 

56 

210 

1920  ■ 

65 

75 

75 

•  40 

63- 

235 

1921  ; 

62 

82 

80 

40 

51 

190 

1922 

41 

65 

60 

30 

28 

105 

1923 

:  22 

■  40 

40- 

20 

12 

45 

1924  : 

33 

6q  • 

40 

20 

■19 

70 

1925 

28 

60 

20 

20 

21 

80 

1926 

25 

45  ■ 

•  25 

20 

19 

70 

1927  : 

24 

45 

26 

23 

16 

60 

1928  : 

16  ■ 

25 

26 

10 

11 

40 

1929  ■ 

24 

35 

35 

20 

16 

■  61 

1930 

16 

20 

2/  21 

2/  13 

16 

59 

1931  : 

20 

19 

35 

25 

16 

60 

1932 

12 

12 

16 

19 

10 

39 

1933 

16 

20 

15 

17 

15 

57 

1934  • 

17 

15 

23 

20 

17 

64 

1935  ; 

13 

12 

.  15 

12 

15 

56 

19363^ 

19 

17 

26 

19 

18 

69 

1/  Colur.m  6  divided  by  3.75.     2/    includes  returns  fro::.  Control  Board  fnr  ■ 
unharvcstcd  grapes  as  v/ell  as  returns  fron  fresh  raisin  grapes  actually  r.iarketec 
3/  Data  for  1936  are  prelir.iinary. 

Sources  of  data:     Data  coiipiled  by  S.W.  Shear,  Girjinini  Foundation  of 
Agricultural  Econor.iics,  College  of  Agriculture  .University  of  California,  June 
22,1937»  fro..;  official  reports  of  United  States  and  California  Cooperative 
Crop  Reporting  Service,  except  col.  5»  v/hich  is  calculated  by  dividing  items 
in  col,   6  by  3.75. 
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Table  13.-  Grapes:     IJuabor  of  packages  cf  Califrrnia  varieties  s-^ld,  and 

weighted  season  average  price,  1/  auction  sales  in  11  i.iarkets,  2/ 

1931-36 


Variety 
or 
type 


_2/Nunbcr  of  packages ( crates  rr  lu^s) 
1931  '  1932  ''  1933  '  1934  ''  ^"^35  ''  1936 


Average  price  per  package 
1931  1932  1933  1934  1935  1936 


; Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Th'"'U- 

Th  ou- 

Thou- 

:sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

s  ands 

sands  Dol.  Dol.  Dol.  I 

r-l.  Dcl_.  D'-l. 

Flar.ie  Tokay 

:  1,391 

1  ,  /|00 

1,459 

1  ,332 

1  ,20b 

1 .137 

1. 59 

1 .10 

1.18 

1.34 

1.14  1.37 

Eapercr 

Ci  C.  T 

:  9Vl 

'~?r\  0 

703 

7oo 

030 

1 ,208 

1.61 

1.11 

1.  3ii 

1.67 

1.34  1. 54 

Red  Malaga 

:  137 

274 

195 

275 

300 

264 

1.91 

1.17 

1.65 

1.79 

1.37  1.71 

Ribicr 

I04 

231 

224 

340 

374 

365 

1.71 

1.43 

1.51 

1.74 

1.39  1.70 

Sultana 

( Thoi.pson 

1,555 

2,237 

1  77Q 

2,391 

1.53 

1.27 

1.43 

1.52 

1.37  1.53 

Malaga 

:  2,976 

1,351 

1  ,  162 

T      r*  r'  0 

1,558 

972 

1,075 

1.22 

.90 

1.11 

1.15 

1.13  1.26 

:  931 

2,770 

1,467 

807 

1,170 

541 

1.18 

.76 

.99 

1.11 

.94  1.16 

Alicante 

Bouschet 

.  3,430 

3,845 

1,957 

2,339 

1,939 

1,239 

1. 16 

.91 

1.07 

1.03 

1.05  1.31 

Carignanc 

:  1,654 

1,476 

737 

858 

922 

354 

1.11 

.73 

.98 

1,02 

.85  1.18 

Cornichon  : 

264 

132 

147 

163 

163 

168 

1.26 

.94 

1.10 

1.29 

1.05  1.36 

Mat arc 

172 

204 

40 

31 

53 

17 

.99 

.85 

1,01 

..97 

1.00  .97 

Mission 

3OG 

179 

127 

50 

72 

87 

1.15 

.68 

.92 

1.10 

1.00  1.34 

Petit  Sirah 

113 

152 

16 

26 

27 

13 

.92 

.88 

1.22 

1.02 

1.05  1.20 

Zinf andcl 

__  62_4__i_l3.o_1. 

 _6_27 

598 

745 

...__499 

1.05 

, .  •_95 

A«i3. 

_1._16 

_^._10__1^23 

Total  or  : 

average  : 

15,000 

16,363 

10,596  ii,50Q  11,164 

9.358 

1.29 

.96 

1.17 

1.29 

1.15  1.41 

!_/    Season  begins  abrut  August  1  and  ends  in  Iloveober. 

2/    Baltiuore,  Boston,   Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 

St.  Paul,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  St.  Louis. 
2/    Packages  containing  about  26-28  pounds. 


